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'Tis  sweet !   'tis  passing  sweet,  to  sraz 
With  mem'ry's  eye,  on  by-gone  days  ! 
And,  as  in  fancy's  realms  we  rove, 
Behold  again  the  scenes  we  love  ! 
Unmingled  not  with  pain,  this  joy — 
Eaith  lias  no  bliss  without  alloy  : 
It  has  been  wisely  said,  and  true, 
In  poet  style,  by  poet  too, 
We'd  better  far  live  o'er  our  woe, 
Than  in  oblivion  pleasure  throw. 

Oft  does  imagination  bright 
Portray  one  scene  of  sweet  delight, 
Enjoyed,  full  well,  in  childhood's  years; 
Unmixed  with  sorrow  or  with  fears. 


I'm  speaking  now  of  childish  mirth, 
The  richest  pleasure  owned  by  earth  ; 
Since  then,  long  years  have  passed  away, 
My  heart,  too,  then  so  light  and  gay, 
Has  often  felt  corroding  care, 
And  in  life's  sorrows  had  a  share  ; 
Yet  even  now,  'tis  sweet  to  view 
Those  hours  of  pleasure  as  they  flew  ; 
And  live  again,  in  fancy,  o'er 
The  time  that  can  return  no  more  ! 

One  happy,  one  eventful  day, 
On  which  hope  shone  with  brightest  ray, 
Remembrance  fondly  brings  to  mind, 
When  parents,  loved  and  ever  kind, 
Gave  me  consent  to  spend  in  play, 
And  o'er  the  fields  and  woodland  stray — 
One  happy  week,  a  blissful  space, 
In  which  I  roamed  from  place  to  place, 
And  pleasure  sought,  and  pleasure  found 
In  every  scene  and  object  round — 
An  item  small  is  this  now  past 
In  life  through  which  events  have  fast 
Been  thickly  crowded,  various  too, 
Still  mem'ry's  eye,  those  scenes  review. 

'Twas  summer  then,  and  I  did  love 
Beneatk  the  cooling  shade  to  rove  ; 


The  tall  green  trees,  that  sweetly  spread 

Their  leafy  branches  o'er  my  head, 

I  loved  to  view,  as  high  they  rose, 

And  oft  'neath  them  a  seat  I  chose. 

One  spot  there  was,  much  loved  by  me, 

And  here  I  often  sought  to  be  ; 

It  was  a  sweet,  a  lovely  spot, 

Where  noxious  weeds  and  thorns  grew  not, 

But  every  rural  beauty  shone, 

And  this  dear  place  I  called  my  own  : 

Stately,  the  tow'ring  elm  stood  here, 

Tiie  mighty  oak,  majestic  near, 

Round  which  the  tender,  lovely  vine 

Did  closely  cling,  and  oft  entwine, 

Emblem  of  confidence  sincere, 

Reposed  in  those  we  much  revere. 

I  saw  not  then  the  moral  taught, 

Yet  loved  to  think,  and  much  I  thought ; 

While  lingering  half  the  happy  day, 

The  cheerful  hours,  were  passed  away. 

I  hoped  the  embryo  clustered  grape 

Would  ripen  for  the  school-boy's  sake  ; 

I  knew  with  joy  his  heart  would  bound 

When  he  the  purple  treasure  found — 

When  the  bright  autumn  sun  should  shine 

Upon  the  richly  laden  Tine. 
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And  there  were  other  charming  trees, 
Whose  foliage  moved  with  every  breeze, 
That  made  this  fertile  spot  more  fair, 
More  od'rous  too  the  balmy  air  ; 
Their  lofty  summits  reared  on  high, 
In  beauteous  grandeur  caught  the  eye, 
While  silvery  clouds  above  were  seen 
Floating  in  beauty  far  between. 

The  lovely  rose,  that  e'er  blooms  wild, 
The  lily,  too,  more  sweet  and  mild, 
With  loveliness  and  seeming  grace, 
Were  here  to  deck  this  rural  place, 
With  many  a  little  modest  flower, 
That  taught  its  Maker's  skill  and  power. 
But  none  so  lovely  to  my  view, 
So  modest  and  so  charming  too, 
As  the  low  violet,  on  its  stalk, 
Which  oft  I  met  with,  in  my  walk : 
This  little  plant,  this  lowly  flower, 
I've  gazed  on  many  a  pleasant  hour ; 
Still  it  ne'er  sought  to  meet  the  eye 
Of  those  that  ofjtimes  passed  it  by  ; 
Yet  might  its  velvet  leaves  be  seen, 
Most  richly  colored  on  the  green  ; 
The  grassy  bed  on  which  it  lay, 
Greeting  the  sun's  most  genial  ray, 


Resembler,  sweet,  of  what  is  rare, 
Humility,  a  virtue,  fair  ! 
Possessing  charms  the  many  want, 
That  heaven  alone  has  power  to  grant ; 
For  humble  minds  might  boast  of  more 
Than  India,  with  all  her  store. 
As  oft  in  this  romantic  wild 
I  strayed,  a  gay  and  happy  child, 
The  little  violet,  always  meek, 
In  silent  eloquence  would  speak, 
And  say,  seek  not  applause  of  earth, 
But  rather  joys,  of  higher  bhth — 
I  speak  in  admonition  kind, 
Be  of  a  meek  and  quiet  mind. 

Gently  descending  was  the  ground, 
So  richly  clothed,  that  lay  around 
This  lovely,  this  luxuriant  spot 
Which,  once  beheld,  was  ne'er  forgot. 
A  little  footpath  through  the  green, 
By  trav'lers  trod,  might  just  be  seen; 
It,  sloping,  reached  a  stream  below, 
That  oft  its  banks  did  overflow, 
And,  passing  near  the  hillock's  side, 
Beyond  my  sight,  did  sweetly  glide. 

Much  solitude  was  dull  to  me, 
Tho'  oft  alone  I  loved  to  be; 
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I  had  companions  ever  near, 

One  friend,  beside  a  sister  dear; 

E'en  then  I  felt  that  friendship's  worth, 

Exceeded  all  the  wealth  of  earth; 

That  those  beloved  had  ever  power 

To  gladden,  e'en  my  brightest  hour. 

My  childish  playmates  had  a  share 

In  all  my  joys,  and  all  my  care; 

Yet  oft  we  different  tastes  could  boast, 

They  loved  not  what  I  valued  most: 

The  meadows  moist  they  often  tread, 

When  with  delicious  fruit  o'erspread; 

And  strawb'ries  ripe  they  gathered  fast, 

As  o'er  the  moist'ned  ground  they  passed. 

They  ofttimes  chased  the  butterfly, 

That  gaily  soaring,  passed  them  by; 

The  little  chirping  squirrel,  too, 

The  birds  that  near  them  often  flew. 

They  often,  wondering,  laughed  at  me, 

As  1  sat  musing  'neath  a  tree; 

Asking  if  I  was  really  sad, 

And  for  their  sports  no  relish  had  ? 

It  was  not  so,  though  pleased  was  I 

To  have  my  playmates  pass  me  by  ; 

Though  gay  and  cheerful  e'en  as  they, 

I  loved  not  much  their  active  play. 


While  sporting  near  the  water's  brink, 
They  loved  to  see  the  pebbles  sink ; 
Much  pleased  to  watch  the  water's  wake, 
Most  rudely  ruffled  for  their  sake. 

'Twas  far  more  sweet  to  me  to  look 
Over  the  pages  of  a  book, 
Which  oft  I  carried  in  my  walk, 
And  valued  more  than  childish  talk. 
Book-worm^  my  playmates  called  my  name, 
A  title,  J  would  not  disclaim  ; 
Ambitious  even  then,  I  loved 
As  studious  to  be  approved  : 
If  praised  for  beauty,  I  cared  not ; 
Such  flattery  oft  was  soon  forgot ; 
Still  if  'twas  said,  I  knowledge  sought ; 
That  much  I  read  and  much  I  thought ; 
I  much  was  pleased  ;  and  ne'er  could  see 
'Twas  wrong,  intemperate  to  be 
In  what  was  right,  nor  ever  saw 
The  strictness  of  God's  holy  law. 
The  wisest  man  that  ever  lived, 
Whose  precepts  e'er  have  been  received, 
Has  said,  there's  time  for  all  that's  done 
Beneath  the  ever  rolling  sun; 
A  season,  purpose,  must  be,  too, 
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For  all  that  man  e'er  need  pursue. 
But  still,  I  felt  not  then  this  truth, 
And,  with  the  thoughtlessneas  of  youth, 
Would  fain  have  read  from  day  to  day, 
Regardless  e'en  of  childish  play  : 
Yet  for  the  sake  of  those  1  loved, 
I  left  my  book  and  cheerful  roved 
Far  from  this  loved  and  beauteous  place, 
Which  mem'ry  views  in  all  its  grace. 
\Ve  rambled  through  the  smiling  fields, 
That  sweetest  honey-suckle  yields  ; 
We  lingered  here  some  happy  hours, 
Gathering  the  while  those  useful  flowers. 
Their  qualities  medicinal  taught ; 
The  full  blown  clover  oft  was  sought ; 
It  was  a  sweet,  a  blest  employ, 
That  filled  our  youthful  hearts  with  joy. 

Another's  good  we  had  in  view ; 
Another's  smiles  we  valued  too  ; 
'Twas  one  who  many  a  toilsome  year, 
Earth's  sorrows  had  been  called  to  bear ; 
Rugged  her  path  through  life  had  been, 
And  threescore  winters  she  had  seen  ; 
Sickness  and  pain  she  often  bore, 
While  time  her  careworn  frame  bent  o'er. 
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We  sought  her  neat,  though  humble  home, 
Where  once  prosperity  had  shone, 
And  near  this  lonely  cottage  drew, 
Bringing  her  precious  clover  too. 
To  her  our  sympathy  was  sweet, 
And  with  a  smile  she  did  us  greet, 
When  we  appronched  her  cottage  door, 
Rural  and  lovely  e'en  though  poor  ; 
She  bade  us  enter  as  she  rose, 
And  kindly  bade  us  seek  repose, 
Presenting  we  our  gifts  the  while, 
Thrice  happy,  too,  to  catch  her  smile. 
Grateful  for  this,  our  friend  most  dear 
Evinced  her  gratitude  sincere  ; 
And,  as  our  hearts  with  joy  beat  high, 
We  saw  the  tear-drop  in  her  eye  ; 
For  mem'ry  fond  recounted  o'er, 
Enjoyment  she  could  know  no  more. 
Then,  as  she  wiped  the  gushing  tear, 
She  bade  us  to  her  arms  draw  near; 
And  as  we  asked  the  reason,  why, 
The  sad  tear  started  from  her  eye; 
She  said  her  heart  was  filled  with  care  ; 
But  if  her  frugal  meal  we'd  share, 
And  then  would  lend  a  list'ning  ear, 
We  should  her  tale  of  sorrow  hear. 
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Her  simple  bannocks,  made  in  haste, 
Wete  grataful  to  our  childish  taste  ; 
Then  cheerful  we  bid  each  attend 
To  the  instructions  of  our  friends. 


HENRY,  THE  SOLDIER. 

Sweet  was  the  voice  that  silence  broke, 
And  of  the  past  most  calmly  spoke  ; 
Pensive  and  thoughtful  was  our  mien, 
While  our  kind  friend,  with  looks  serene, 
Would  fain  have  bid  our  fears  depart, 
And  cheered  each'young  and  anxious  heart. 
Said  she,  My  morn  of  life  was  bright ; 
O  then  my  heart  was  gay  and  light: 
E?en  when  to  womanhood  I  grew, 
The  cheerful  days  most  quickly  flew. 
We  had  one  son,  his  parents'  pride, 
And  many  a  happy  year  did  glide ; 
While  nothing  did  our  comfort  mar, 
Until  there  came  a  direful  war. 
'Twas  then  a  mandate  came  one  day, 
That  rudely  took  our  son  away. 
This  filled  our  hearts  with  pungent  grief : 


Still,  hope  afforded  some  relief. 
We  thought  that  when  the  war  was  o^er, 
God  would  our  Henry  dear  restore  ; 
And  ne'er  again  he'd  wish  to  roam, 
Far  from  his  loved  and  peaceful  home. 
But  many  an  anxious  day  passed  by, 
And  oft  was  heard  the  heartfelt  sigh. 
Like  me  his  father  much  did  mourn, 
And  feared  our  son  would  ne'er  return  : 
Though  oft  we  kissed  the  chast'ning  rod 
And  strove  to  leave  our  cares  with  God. 

Time  with  his  rapid  march  moved  on, 
And  many  months  had  passed  and  gone, 
When  to  our  cottage  came  one  day 
A  soldier  that  had  lost  his  way — 
Who  from  the  seat  of  war  had  come, 
And  now  was  journeying  to  his  home. 
Thrice  welcome  was  he  to  our  cot, 
Since  Henry  shar'd  the  soldier's  lot : 
We  bade  him  stay  and  take  repose, 
Until  to-morrow's  sun  arose. 
We  thought  that  if  he  had  forsook 
The  battle  field,  we  should  o'erlook 
This  trespass  of  our  country's  law, 
When  we  our  fellow's  suffering  saw. 
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We  hoped,  most  fondly  too,  to  hear 
From  our  own  son,  our  Henry  dear. 
We  thought,  mayhap,  the  soldier's  been 
In  the  same  corps  and  him  had  seen. 
We  asked  him  if  he  knew  the  same- 
Described  his  looks  and  told  his  name  : 
We  said  he  was  our  only  son — 
That  when  a  victory  was  won 
\f  e  should  again  behold  his  face 
And  hold  him  in  our  fond  embrace, — 
Said,  too,  he  was  a  lovely  youth, 
That  chose  the  path  of  peace  and  truth. 

As  we  thus  spoke,  the  soldier  sigh'd, 
But  to  our  question  ne'er  replied — 
And  as  we  saw  his  starting  tear, 
Thought  Ae,  perhaps,  had  parents  dear, 
Beloved  and  faithful,  anxious,  kind, 
Which  fond  remembrance  brought  to  mind. 
We  hoped  that  God,  who  blessings  sends, 
Would  safe  return  him  to  his  friends — 
Yet  urged  him  once  and  once  again, 
His  pensive  silence  to  explain. 
He  said,  with  horror  oft  he  thought 
Of  misery  that  war  had  brought — 
?T  was  passing  strange  that  men  would  fight 
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For  trifles  they  esteemed  their  right, 
And,  rather  than  such  things  forego, 
Would  fill  ten  thousand  hearts  with  woe  : 
Said  oft  he'd  heard  the  widow's  sigh — 
The  mother's  moan — the  orphan's  cry  : 
When  friends  had  fallen,  kind  and  dear, 
Which  ofttimes  bade  him  shed  a  tear. 
We  hoped  the  time  would  soon  be  o'er 
When  war  should  stain  our  earth  with  gore. 

This  man  of  Henry  had  not  spoke  ; 
This  half  prepared  us  for  a  stroke 
That  God  intended  we  should  feel, 
Who  oft  in  mercy  wounds  to  heal. 
We  wished,  yet  feared,  to  know  the  truth, 
And  told  the  man,  if  he  the  youth 
Had  ever  known,  to  tell  us  all, 
E'en  if  he'd  seen  our  Henry  fall. 
Perhaps  he  might  have  seen  him  die, 
Or,  faint  and  wounded,  saw  him  lie, 
Sinking  beneath  the  pain  he  bore, 
And  welt'ring  in  his  crimson  gore. 
The  soldier  heaved  a  heavy  sigh, 
Then  looked  on  us  with  tearful  eye, 
And  said  the  youth  we  had  described 
Near  him  in  battle  fought  and  died  : 


Yet  begged  that  we  would  wait  and  see 

If  this  another  might  not  be. 

'T  were  wrong,  he  said,  for  this  to  grieve, 

Since  time  our  bosoms  might  relieve. 

Perhaps  this  might  not  be  our  son 

That  had  his  course  thus  early  run  : 

But  if,  indeed,  we  e'er  must  mourn 

Because  he  never  could  return — 

We  should  not  grieve  as  many  do, 

As  though  sweet  hope  had  left  us  too  : 

For  we  could  trust  again  to  see 

Our  son  in  heaven,  from  sorrow  free. 

Said  he,  this  Henry  was  a  youth 
That  ever  chose  the  way  of  truth  : 
He  e'er  abhorred  deceit  and  wrong, 
And  no  vile  oath  escaped  his  tongue. 
I  loved  him  much,  for  he  was  kind, 
And  had  a  noble,  gen'rous  mind. 
Sweet  was  his  temper — brave  his  soul, 
Where  every  passion  felt  control. 
The  soldier  said,  if  called  to  part 
With  such  a  son,  no  parent's  heart 
Could  calmly  meet  so  dread  a  blow, 
But  must  be  sunk  in  deepest  woe, 
Unless  kind  heaven  should  send  relief 
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And  in  compassion  soothe  their  grief. 

0  may  you  feel  its  lenient  power,  . 
To  cheer  you  in  this  trying  hour. 

The  morrow  came — the  bright  sun  shone 
Upon  our  own  and  cheerless  home  ; — 
The  pitying  stranger  took  his  leave 
And  left  us  sad  and  lone  to  grieve — 
And  all  that  we  have  ever  learned    - 
The  stranger's  story  has  confirmed. 

When  ruthless  war  had  from  us  torn 
Our  only  child,  and  left  to  mourn 
Hearts  that  had  fondly  doted  on 
The  lovely  victim  that  had  gone. 
His  father's  breast  no  comfort  knew — 
While  mine  felt  kindred  sorrow  too. 
Ours  was  the  anguish  many  know, 
For  war  spreads  misery  and  woe 
O'er  many  lands,  while  millions  feel 
The  scourge  of  the  oppressor's  steel. 
Naught  could  assuage  my  husband's  grief, 
Or  to  him  bring  the  least  relief. 
He  silent  wept  from  day  to  day, 
As  mournfully  they  passed  away. 

1  strove,  but  almost  strove  in  vain, 
To  soothe  his  sufferings  and  pain  ; 
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For  to  disease  he  fell  a  prey, 
And  daily  felt  his  strength  decay. 
I  hourly  prayed  that  he  might  feel 
That  God  his  broken  heart  would  heal — 
That  to  this  stroke  he  might  submit, 
And  ere  he  died  with  calmness  sit 
At  Jesus'  feet,  his  will  to  know, 
Whose  pitying  eye  beheld  our  woe. 
And  'tis  my  privilege  to  trust, 
While  my  companion  sleeps  in  dust, 
That  him  in  heaven  I  soon  shall  meet, 
To  cast  our  crowns  at  Jesus'  feet ; 
Rejoicing  much  that  God  e'er  gave 
His  own  dear  Son,  our  souls  to  save, 
fn  heaven  I  hope  too  much  to  know 
Of  all  that  has  been  done  below  ; 
Mysterious  many  things  appear, 
Which  to  my  view  shall  be  more  clear, 
When  I  shall  tread  that  sinless  shore, 
And  praise,  and  wonder,  and  adore. 
'Tis  these  reflections  sheds  a  ray, 
Illumining  the  passing  day, 
And  from  my  cheeks  the  sad  tear  dried, 
Since  Henry  and  his  father  died. 
Sometimes,  'tis  true,  a  tear  will  start — 
Emotion  sad  will  fill  my  heart ; 
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Yet  'tis  a  momentary  pain — 
My  sorrows  soon  are  hushed  again, 
When  to  the  widow's  God  I  go, 
And  cast  on  him  my  care  and  woe. 

The  Judge  of  all  the  earth  does  right : 
I  feel  this  truth  in  all  its  might, 
And  though  he  suffers  wrong  to  be, 
Most  holy,  just  and  wise  is  he. 
The  day  will  come,  that  glorious  day, 
When  Christ  will  reign  with  gentle  sway, 
And  every  nation,  kindred,  tongue, 
Bow  down  before  his  sacred  throne. 
Then  war  will  cease,  and  ne'er  again 
Shall  men  on  battle  field  be  slain  ; 
Naught  shall  be  known  but  perfect  peace, 
For  every  violence  shall  cease  ; 
And  many  a  pious  soul  doth  pray 
That  God  may  hasten  that  bright  day  ; 
And  even  though  we  shall  not  live 
To  see  that  glorious  time  arrive, 
We  should  rejoice,  and  labor  too, 
That  some  these  glorious  scenes  may  view, 
For  sovereign  goodness  ofttimes  seems 
To  work  by  e'en  the  humblest  means. 
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Our  aged  friend  then  asked  if  we 
Should  still  love  martial  pomp  to  see, 
And  if,  as  ever,  we  again 
Should  joy  to  hear  the  warlike  strain  ; 
And  should  we  still  with  pleasure  greet 
Each  plumed  warrior  we  might  meet. 
Our  youthful  hearts,  with  sorrow  filled — 
Our  feelings,  near  with  horror  chilled — 
Bade  us  reply  that  we  should  be 
No  longer  charmed  such  things  to  see  ; 
For  we  should  think  of  thousands  slain 
When  we  should  hear  the  martial  strain 
Of  music  that  betokened  war, 
That  evei  must  our  comfort  mar. 

Our  aged  friend  saw  we  were  sad, 
And  strove  to  make  our  bosoms  glad ; 
She  had  a  garden  decked  with  flowers, 
In  which  were  lovely  jessamine  bowers, 
To  this  sweet  place  the  way  she  led, 
Yet  careful  much  lest  we  should  tread 
Upon  some  little  lovely  bed, 
That  was  with  favorite  plants  o'erspread, 
Of  qualities  and  texture,  rare, 
Which  she  had  watched  with  constant  care. 
A  bouquet  rich  she  plucked,  and  gave 
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To  each,  which  we,  well  pleased  to  have, 

Examined  much,  with  curious  eye, 

And  did  a  thousand  beauties  spy. 

In  these  were  flowers  of  deepest  hue, 

With  the  white  rose  commingled  too  ; 

The  blush  rose  sweet,  an  emblem  dear 

Of  modesty,  which  all  revere ; 

When  rudely  met  by  wanton  eye, 

It  blushes  deep  and  hastens  by  ; 

Some  sprigs  of  lovely  evergreen, 

With  fairest  myrtles,  could  be  seen  ; 

Pinks  of  a  rich  and  crimson  hue, 

With  some  variegated  too  ; 

Others  of  purest  white  combined, 

With  sprigs  of  jessamine  entwined, 

To  make  these  beauteous  boons  more  fair, 

W^hich  friendship  did  for  us  prepare. 

It  pleased  us  most  to  stop  and  view 
The  vines  that  most  luxuriant  grew, 
And  formod  a  lovely,  cooling  shade, 
That  art  or  fancy  ne'er  has  made. 
These  works  of  nature  we  admired, 
And  were  by  our  kind  friend  desired 
To  think  of  him  who  has  designed 
Pleasures  so  pure  and  so  refined, 


That  guilty,  lost  and  insrrate  man 
Might  matchless  wisdom  ever  scan. 
The  feathered  songsters  oft  did  raise 
Their  joyful  notes,  to  warble  praise 
To  that  Almighty  Friend,  whose  care 
Even  the  smallest  insects  share — 
The  skillful  architect  who  formed 
All  that  has  ever  earth  adorned. 

We  viewed  the  brightly  glowing  sky, 
Which  warned  us  that  the  night  drew  nigh , 
And  that  we  homeward  soon  must  go 
Along  the  stream  that  flowed  below. 
We  felt  that  we  could  ne'er  forget 
All  we  had  heard,  or  all  we'd  met, 
Since  from  our  loved  and  pleasant  home 
In  search  ef  pleasure  we  had  come  ; 
Our  friend  revered  we  valued  more 
For  what  she  had  recounted  o'er  ; 
And  now  with  pain  we  bade  adieu, 
And  left  her  lone  and  careworn  too. 


Since  then,  time's  changes  I  have  seen, 
And  far  removed  the  friends  have  been 
Whose  friendship  shed  a  cheering  light 
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Which  made  my  morn  of  life  more  bright, 
The  aged  friend  now  sleeps  in  dust — 
Her  happy  soul  with  God  I  trust : 
More  holy  and  more  humble  still, 
Serene  she  rests  from  every  ill ; 
And  now,  the  counsel  by  her  given 
1  deem  the  choicest  boon  of  heaven, 
As  grateful  mem'ry  views  again 
Those  scenes  of  pleasure  mixed  with  pain. 


